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THE ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



May, 



is just now possessed by an unaccountable military mania 
which is pushing the nations on to financial ruin and to a 
social and political cataclysm whose disastrous conse- 
quences, unless prevented in some way, can be only dimly 
guessed. If a nation was ever needed to stand up as a 
bulwark against militarism, it is at the present hour. 
There is none but ours to do this. The rest have gone 
too far wrong already. Will our country do its 
duty? Will it stand by its historic character and 
record, or will it allow itself to be carried away 
with the general flood of senseless rivalry in war 
preparation? It is too early yet to answer the question 
fully. What the answer will have to be is certain if the 
present movement for the universal introduction of mili- 
tary instruction into the public schools and the movement 
for a forced militia service in the States come to realiza- 
tion. We can not yet believe that these movements will 
be allowed to accomplish their purpose. Opposition to 
them is growing throughout the country as their real signi- 
ficance becomes known. They are so thoroughly un- 
American, so fraught with danger to our civil and relig- 
ious liberties, that the people ought to rise up in common 
accord and stop them. We do not conceal from our- 
selves that there is imminent danger from them, and we 
raise our voice in solemn protest against them as un- 
worthy of our country, as contradictory to the spirit of 
our institutions, and therefore as unpatriotic. 

It has been seriously proposed to increase our standing 
army. There is not the shadow of an excuse for doing 
this, as is clear from the fact that each advocate of it 
gives a different reason for doing it. Of this increase to 
any serious extent there is no immediate danger, though 
it will be the necessary outcome of military extension if 
undertaken along other lines. 

In the matter of the navy we are going steadily astray 
and no one can prophesy where the evil will stop. Now 
that the work has been commenced, the war spirits, the 
alarmists, the imitators among us will never be satisfied 
until the United States navy is as large as that of Eng- 
land, and then the cry will be raised, as it is now con- 
tinually raised in England, that we must have a fleet of 
war-ships twice as numerous as that of any other nation. 
If our greatness and glory, if our national defences are 
to be found along this line, then we must go to the front 
at whatever cost. Do the people want this ? Will they 
permit it? 

If I had the ear of my country, a country of whose 
record, in spite of her faults, every citizen has a right to 
be proud, I should say, unhesitatingly, that we ought to 
move in exactly the opposite direction. The more nearly 
unarmed we shall be, the more respected, the stronger 
and the safer we shall be. The great problem of the 
world to-day is international reconciliation, the arrest of 
militarism, disarmament. God by unmistakable provi- 
dences has appointed us to lead in the solution. We can 



never cure the evil by taking part in it. We should dare 
to do our duty and then trust in God, as we profess to do. 
We ought not, therefore, to build another war vessel. 
We already have enough to serve as symbols of power, 
to create all the friction necessary between us and other 
peoples. It is undeniable that we were never more 
secure, never more respected, never more prosperous and 
happy than when twenty years ago our navy consisted 
largely of a lot of rotting hulks. The alarmists may ex- 
plain this fact as they will, but they cannot deny it. The 
time of international aggression is almost entirely gone 
by. Conscience and mutual respect between nations 
stand for something now. No nation has the least dis- 
position to attack us ; quite the contrary. No nation 
would think of attacking us, if we had not one single 
war-ship, not one single coast-defence gun. If we should 
begin in our small way the work of disarmament, we should 
thereby build up, in the respect thus created for us among 
other nations, a national defence greater than has ever 
been possessed by any land. Do not think me jesting, or 
playing with simple fancies. What I say I take for one 
of the soberest of the sober truths. It is always safe to 
stake the destiny of a nation on what is right. 

We stand at this hour of our national life at the part- 
ing of the ways. Calling us from one direction comes 
the sound of the martial drum beat, the shout of gather- 
ing armies, the syren song of the " pomp and circum- 
stance " of war, the clang of the armor-clad old world, 
the cry of the wounded and dying past, the voice of fear 
and distrust which fly to bayonets and cannon for defence. 
From the other road comes the call of love and truth, of 
spiritual freedom, of civil and religious liberty ; the voice 
of our national destiny, of peace and good-will and 
human brotherhood ; the voice of the happy and trustful 
future ; the voice of the Prince of Peace. 

Which way shall we turn our feet ? 



ENGLAND IN EGYPT. 



BY HODGSON PRATT, ESQ. 

For years past it has been prophesied by a few persons 
that the Egyptian Question must , sooner or later, arrive 
at an acute stage, and bring England and France into 
collision. For years past those who foresaw this danger 
have implored the British Govern ment to find some way 
out of the false position in which our country has been 
placed by her occupation of Egypt. Yet we have contin- 
ued to drift toward the breakers, and now they appear to 
be in sight. It is for Parliament to recognize the serious 
gravity of the situation, and to deman d that, without a 
moment's delay, the Government should take that course 
which is demanded alike by justice and good policy. 
How stands the case? It has often been stated in these 
columns, but it must be state d once more. In the first 
place we occupy Egypt, a foreign country, absolutely 
without a title. We did not conquer it, and we do not 
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hold it under any treaty or mandate from the Suzerain 
or his Viceroy, the Khedive, or from the European pow- 
ers. We are there against the will of the Suzerain and 
of the Viceroy. As regards France, our continued occupa- 
tion has for fourteen years been a cause of growing 
anger, until the whole French Press has adopted lan- 
guage of most dangerous animosity towards our country. 
Every incident in the relations of the two States has 
been made an occasion of violent recrimination and in- 
vective in consequence of this unsettled dispute. As 
that earnest friend of England and indefatigable advocate 
of peace, M. Frederic Passy, wrote in a recent letter, 
"The English dominion in Egypt very injuriously affects 
our international relations." 

Now, if it could be shown that Great Britain has, by 
her occupation of Egypt, discharged a great international 
duty, on behalf of European interests, and on behalf of 
the maintenance of peace, there might be some reason 
for incurring the displeasure and exciting the suspicions 
of a great State like France, whose friendship with us is 
of vital importance to both countries and to the welfare 
of the world. This, however, is not the case. Indeed, 
so far from our Government feeling that it holds a de- 
fensible position in this matter, it has been obliged to 
declare, over and over again, that the occupation is 
merely temporary. It has been pleaded from the very 
outset that we should never have sent our troops to 
Egypt but in the general interests of Europe at large, 
and in order to restore security to the Delta after the in- 
surrection of Arabi. Seven years ago, Lord Salisbury 
authorized Sir H. Drummond Wolff to tell the Sultan 
that we should withdraw from Cairo in three years, and, 
again, in February, 1893, this intention to retire was con- 
firmed by the words of Her Majesty the Queen on open- 
ing Parliament. Indeed, there has never been any at- 
tempt to treat the occupation as a permanent measure. 
Even if it could be shown that the necessity for provid- 
ing for the maintenance of good government and for the 
vital interests of Europe depended on the intervention of 
some foreign Power — by whom the country should be ad- 
ministered — there is no reason why Great Britain should 
alone, and unasked, assume this dangerous responsibil- 
ity. She does so at the risk of a conflict with her great 
neighbor, supported, perhaps, by Russia, those two 
Powers, no doubt, receiving the hearty sympathy and co- 
operation of the people of Egypt, backed by the Caliph 
at Constantinople — a state of things which would en- 
danger our position alike in Europe and in India. 

Under these circumstances, the only course of action, 
based on common sense and duty, is that England should 
bring the whole case before the Powers at a special con- 
ference. Peace, order, and good government in Egypt, 
and security for the uninterrupted use of the Suez Canal, 
constitute objects of the highest importance to all the 
nations ; and it is for Europe to decide whether Egypt 
can now be left to govern herself ; and if not, what pro- 
vision should be made for honest and good administra- 
tion there. As regards the free passage of the Canal — 



the object which most directly concerns Europe, as well 
as England's communication with the East — the Sultan 
and the Viceroy might be called on to enter into engage- 
ments to protect the eastern and western shores of the 
Canal respectively. Further, Holland might, with the 
same object, be invited by the Powers — and at their ex- 
pense — to place vessels of war at the northern and 
southern entrances. As regards the one remaining 
desideratum — the inviolability, independence and neutral- 
ization of Egypt — this should be secured by the joint 
guarantee of the Powers, who might, in order to secure 
the Delta from attack, arrange for the maintenance there 
of a Dutch or Swiss gendarmerie. 

If such steps as these were taken, Great Britain would 
be delivered from her present false position, at once "del- 
icate and dangerous," as a leading English statesman has 
said, " involving a very serious drain on her naval and 
military resources." Then, and not till then, will there be 
justifiable hope that our relations with France may be- 
come placed on a safe and friendly footing — an object of 
momentous importance to the safety and welfare of both 
nations, and to general peace. As regards the immedi- 
ate and critical question which has arisen between the 
two countries, namely, the control of the Upper Valley 
of the Nile, the difficulty arises wholly from the fact of 
our posing as the protectors and the administrators of 
Egypt. But for our occupation of Lower Egypt, no 
question would have arisen as to our "sphere of influ- 
ence " on the watershed and basin of the Nile. We 
have no real claim to control that territory except on be- 
half of Egypt. Any agreement we have made with Ger- 
many and Italy on the subject can give us no such right. 
So soon as our troops and administrators retire from 
Cairo, France will have no pretext for entering the coun- 
try adjoining the sources of the Nile. Her present 
object in sending an expedition there, if she has done so, 
is simply to throw fresh difficulties in the way of our con- 
trol over Egypt. If the latter country were independent, 
and free to manage her own affairs, France could take no 
such step without having to reckon with the Sultan, the 
Viceroy, and Europe at large, they being all alike inter- 
ested in the maintenance of a neutral and independent 
state in the Nile Valley. 

We think we have said enough to show that British in- 
terests and British international duties require her to re- 
lieve herself of the onerous charge which she has assumed 
and to refer to the European Powers at large the ques- 
tion of the future of Egypt. Over and over again has 
peril arisen from our mistaken course in this matter. The 
hour may arrive — and that soon — when it will be too late 
to take the right course. If Parliament shows any hesi- 
tation to compel the Government to act, rightly and 
promptly, at this crisis, the electors must call upon their 
representatives to do their duty, holding public meetings 
everywhere for that purpose. However pressing may be 
the solution of great questions of home policy, however 
urgent the problems of legislation required in the inter- 
ests of industry, the safety of the whole nation may be at 
stake. At such a moment the people at large must be 
willing to concentrate their attention on foreign affairs, 
and ask where we are going, and what doing ; whether 
we are moving on a path compatible with peace and jus- 
tice, or whether we are being led, through mistaken am- 
bition, to follow a course which, while involving a disre- 
gard of the rights of others, may involve us in war. — The 
Echo. 



